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MARTYR. 

Little Charles drew his chair to his mother’s 
side, closed the book which he had been reading 
with fixed attention, and looking his mother in 
the face said, with much solicitude, ‘* Mother, do 
you know what a mattyr is? I have been read- 
ing about one, but I can’t tell who he is.” 

“Does not the book tell you what kind of a 
man he was? Should you think he was a good 
man?” 

‘¢Yes, mother, but if martyrs are good men, 
why do they treat them so cruelly and put them 
to death?” 

“'They have been despised and put to death 
on account of their religion, because they loved 
and obeyed God. ‘They have been holy men, 
who were willing to lay down their life, rather 
than renounce their faith in Christ. They have 
gone willingly to the stake, been tied to it, and 
then bundles of fagots put round them, which 
wicked men have set on fire with their torches.” 

“[ don’t see how they could be willing to 
burn up alive. Could they not escape from the 
hands of these wicked men?” 

“They could not, my child, unless they de- 
nied Christ and renounced the religion of the 
Bible. They remembered what Christ said when 
he was upon earth, ‘‘ Fear not them which kill 
the body, but are not able to kill the soul; but 
rather fear him which is able to destroy both 
soul and body in hell.” If they had denied 
Christ through fear of wicked men, they might 
have saved their bodies and life for a little while, 
but they would have lost their souls. They 
feared God more than men, as we all should. 
They knew if they suffered and died for Christ’s 
sake, they should go to heaven and be forever 
happy with Christ.” 

‘‘ Did they leave their wives and children and 
all their friends?” 

“Yes, they were willing to give up all for 
Christ ; and could suffer any thing patiently, even 
the most cruel death. They were happy even 
in the flames, and could sing there.” 

‘‘T am sure I could not. I don’t see how they 
could.” 

‘If they had been wicked men they would not 
have been happy. But they were God’s chil- 
dren, and he made them happy. Have you not 
read that he would never leave those that love 
him? He can make them as happy in the 
flames or furnace as out of it. ‘If you, my dear 
son, had a good hope in Christ, was one of his 


|yeu recollect of readiit=9\ at one in the Bible?” 


can you tell me the names of any martyrs? Do 


~“# don’t renienibeP as 
alive.” 

‘*‘'They have not always been burnt to death ; 
some have been stoned, some sawn asunder, and 
others devoured by wild beasts. Some have 
been stretched on the rack, and limb torn from 
limb; others have been nailed to crosses.” 
“Was Stephen, a martyr, mother? It says 
he was stoned to death by his enemies.” 

‘Yes, he was the first Christian martyr, and 
you know he died happy, calling on the Saviour 
to receive his soul. The Saviour did not leave 
lim in this awful hour. You can read the ac- 
count in the Acts of the Apostles.” 

‘¢O mother, I have thought of another, I think; 
was not John Rogers one? Where is my prim- 
er. I have seen the picture of him burning, 
while his poor wife and children were standing 
round and weeping.” A 

‘Yes, my child, he was-one of the many hun- 
dreds that have suffered.” 

** We ought to be truly thankful, that we live 
in better times. We can love and serve (iod, 
and no one will hurt us. We can kneel down 
and pray to-night, and there are no soldiers 
around the house to break in, and drag us to 
prison, or to burn us if we do not cease to serve 
God. Think, my child, who gives you this, and 
all other privileges, and thank him for them.” 

[S. S. Treasury. 
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THE YOUNG MURMURER INSTRUCTED. 


“IT do wish we could have some pleasant 
weather, that would last for a little while. We 
now have one nice warm day, and then just as I 
am beginning to hope my rose bushes will be 
putting out their leaves, some more disagreeable 
windy weather comes, or else pouring rain, and 
puts an end to my hopes. It is really very vex- 
atious! Only see even now, it is pouring away, 
as if the clouds had not emptied themselves for 
months!” As the little boy finished speaking, 
he fixed his gaze on the scene out of doors, and 
his naturally happy looking countenance, be- 
came clouded with an expression of discontent 
and impatience. 

‘¢ Perhaps, my dear son,” remarked his moth- 
er, “you do not know that the very weather of 
which you complain, is very instrumental in 
bringing forward vegetation, and thus is accom- 
plishing the object you so ardently wished for?” 

‘‘ Indeed, mother, I do not know how that can 
be. For only see how violently the trees and 
shrubs are being shook. I should think they 
would have the life forced out of them.” 

‘You must not judge of the vegetable world 
by your own feelings, John,” continued his 
mother. ‘Listen to me for a while, and I will 
try to explain the subject to you. Before doing 
so, I would ask you however one question. Do 
you know why the trees and shrubs have lost the 
beautiful foliage with which they were clothed so 
richly a few months since !” 


replied, that he did not know the reason of the 
change; he only knew that it was .one, whic: 
occurred every season, in thé climate in which 
he lived. ae 

‘* The leaves whose presence we hail with so 
much delight, my son,” said the lady, ‘answer 
the same purpose to the trees and shrubs to 
which they respectively belong, as do the lungs 
to human beings. The sap which is the foun- 
tain of vegetable life, is, during the winter months 
of our climate, locked up almost entirely in the 
roots of trees and shrubs, and is thus preserved 
from injury during the continuance of cold 
weather. Leaves have been furnished by God, 
to the vegetable family, that in their broad sur- 
faces, the sap may spread itself out, under a thin 
outer cevering, and there partake of the whole- 
some operation of air and light. After this ob- 
ject has been secured, the sap retreats gradually 
from the leaves and retires into the root. The 
beauty soon passes from them, and after a short 
time becoming entirely deprived of the nourish- 
ment on which their healthfulness depended, they 
wither away into a state of death, and drop their 
unsightly forms from the parent stalks, which 
they had once so richly adorned. You have 
long been gazing on the naked branches, “ bar- 
ren as lances,” and wishing they might be once 
more clothed with living green. But how shall 
the stagnant sap be roused from its death-like 
sleep, and be quickened to activity? God who 
remembers his gracious promise, that seed time 
and harvest, summer and winter, shall not fail, 
at the approach of spring calls the winds from 
the four quarters of the earth at his bidding, to do 
his work; he brings forth the vernal rains too 
from his treasure-house, for the same object. 
The winds agitate the apparently dead stalks 
and branches so greatly, that the sap receives a 
quickening impulse in accordance with its Ma- 
ker’s will, and mounts to its topmost branch and 
finds its way into every minute twig, and soon 
the bark breaks open to give place to numerous 
leaf buds. The rains having softened and fer- 
tilized the lately frozen ground, the roots of the 
different members of the vegetable family, are 
enable to stretch out their long feelers to receive 
that nourishment necessary for the manufactur- 
ing of the great amount of sap, required for the 
additional growth of the coming year. "Thus, 
my son, instead of peevishly complaining of the 
winds and rain common to this season, you seea 
little thought and reflection is only necessary, to 
make us regard them with complacency, and 
even hail them, as the sure harbinger of the spring 
which is so grateful to our hearts!’ 

‘Thank you, mother, for explaining the mat- 
ter to me. Now that I know the reason of their 
always coming at this time, I hope I shall be 
able not to feel so cross about the matter any 
more. But mother would the leaves come forth 
so beautifully if we had no sunshiny days?” 

‘* No, my son, certainly not! and on this ac-. 
count, our tender Father forgets not, to send 
these too, in proper measure. You say you will 
try no longer to be peevish on the subject, be- 
cause I have given you some ¢xplanation of the. 








dear children, you could suffer for him. But 


The child stopped awhile to think, and then 


necessity which exists, for the winds and damps. 
of spring. May my child be made to learn a 
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still more useful lesson, which God only can 
teach him.” ; 

«What is that, dear mother,” anxiously in- 
quired the little boy. 

‘It is this, my love,” she replied; ‘‘never to 
murmur under the storms and trials of life— 
when the winds shall beat and the rains descend 
upon you at God’s command. Trials and af- 
flictions are not pleasant, my love, to look for- 
ward to, or to realize actually, but they are most 
generally the means employed by our heavenly 
Father, in rousing our souls from the death of 
trespasses and sins, into which we are all sunk 
by nature, and of quickening us into new and 
heavenly life. It is painful, my child, for me to 
think of your having to pass through sufferings, 
but when the idea comes into my heart to trou- 
ble it, I try to remember, that such are necessa- 
ry for you, ere the buds and blossoms of piety can 
appear to beautify the character of my child; and 
while believing this, and while remembering 
likewise, that God will not call them but at the 
season He knows to be best, I learn not to sor- 
row or despond at the prospect; but rather to 
leave you in His hands, who will make all things 
work together for good if you love Him.” 

[Western Epis Obs. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE LITTLE SINGING BEGGAR. 

Many years ago, a poor miner, who lived in 
Eisenach, in Germany, took a journey to Eisle- 
ben, to attend the annual fair. The wife of the 
poor man accompanied him, and while they were 
there, on the eve of St. Martin’s day, God bless- 
ed them with the gift of a little child. They 
were both of them religious Catholics, and from 
this circumstance, and the time of his birth, they 
named the little stranger, Martin. The father 
strove to give his son a virtuous education, and 
at an early age, placed him at a school in 
Eisenach. But he had no money to procure 
food. His father was very poor, and almost the 
only comfort he enjoyed, was the pleasure he 
took in music. For this, young Martin showed a 
strong talent, and when he could find no way to 
get a support at school, he used to wander about 
ito the houses of the wealthy, and sing one of his 
sweet songs, which attracted notice from his clear 
and gentle voice, and in return, he received his 
only meals. 

Sometimes he sang the favorite ditties of the 
day, sometimes chanted the sufferings of the 
martyrs, and sometimes warbled forth his own 
lovely music. He was often cruelly treated, 
taunted, accused of being an idle beggar, and 
even driven away from the door, by cruel me- 
nials, though all the reward he asked was a piece 
of bread. 

One day, when his heart was almost broken 
for the hard words he had received, he wander- 
ed forth and threw himself on a seat before the 
humble dwelling of Conrad Cotta, and beneath 
the shadow of the ancient trees, he gave vent to 
his saddened heart by the low sound of plaintive 
music. Moved by the sweet sounds, Luisa Cot- 
ta, the good wife of Conrad, went to the door, 
[See picture,] and invited him in. She placed 
‘before him, tha simple fare of her cottage, bread 
and honey, and milk from the goat of the 
mountain. 
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The full-souled gratitude of the boy, with his 
simple story, won both her confidence and her 
affection. She gave him welcome to come every 
day, and get his meals. Her husband soon be- 
came equally attached to him, and they both 
continued their friendship to him for years; and 
when all Europe rung, in after days with his 
name, they remembered that they had fed the 
little singing beggar boy. 

One day, he went a pale, thin boy, and stood 
at the gate of the University at Erfurt, and ask- 
ed for admission. -When asked if he was quali- 
fied, he answered, ‘* He has already half finish- 
ed his studies, who prays as he ought.” But he 
did not now come without credentials, for he had 
made many friends, and, recommended for mo- 
rality and good conduct, he was cordially admit- 
ted. He intended 
circumstance changed’ms purpose. 

He used to walk in the fields, studying the 
beauties of nature, and learning lessons out of 
God’s great book. One day he was with a friend 
in the open air, when suddenly their conversa- 
tion was interrupted by loud peals of thunder 
that seemed to shake the very earth to its cen- 
tre. They both stood still. Dark clouds gath- 
ered around them, and the swift lightning gleam- 
ed across the heaven. It seemed like the day of 
judgment, and as Martin turned to speak to his 
friend, the lightning struck him, and he fell dead 
upon the spot. Martin knelt by his side, and in 
that awful scene, made a vow to devote his life 
to Heaven. 

I have said before that he was a Catholic, and 
when he received his education he entered a 
monastery, and become a monk. The wicked- 
ness of his associates began to open his eyes, and 
when he was sent to Rome on some business, he 
learned so much of-the wickedness of the Pope, 
Julius the Second, that his troubles increased, 
and devoting himself very closely to the study of 
the holy Scriptures, he began to use his own rea- 
son in the interpretation of them, even in oppo- 
sition to the wicked and corrupt dogmas of the 
Catholic church. 

Pope Julius shortly after died, and John de 
Medicis, took the papal chair, under the name 
of Leo Tenth. He introduced into the Church 
one of the grossest corruptions that it ever knew 
—called the sale of indulgences. This was, to 
permit any individual who would pay a certain 
sum of money, to commit any sin, promising 
that it would not be remembered at the great 
judgment day. For instance, if one was angry 
with another, he had only to give the Pope, or 
the monks, whom he had commissioned for the 
business, a few dollars, and he might kill him 
with impunity. ‘‘ Ohhorrid!” I think I hear you 
say, “‘and did any one dare to do so?” Yes— 
very many; for the people believed the Pope 
could not do wrong, and that he stood in the place 
of Gop on earth, so that what he did or said must 
be right. 

This completely opened the eyes of young 
Martin to the wickedness and dreadful guilt of 
Catholicism, and he began immediately to preach 
openly and powerfully against it. He wasa fine 
speaker, very bold, and devoted to the cause of 
Christ, and having truth on his side, he drew 
thousands of people to hear him. They too, be- 
gan to be dissatisfied with their priests and their 
tyranny, and called upon God to forgive their 
sins instead of the Pope. Martin translated the 
Bible into his own language, and had it printed, 
so that all his countrymen might read it for 
themselves. This greatly incensed the Pope, for 
he did not allow people to read the Bible, and 
does not to this very hour. He issued procla- 
mations against the Reformer, for such he began 
to be called, and sent out spies every where to 
catch him. But he was fearless as a lion, and 
when it was not prudent for him to preach pub- 
licly, he wrote letters, and tracts, and books from 
his hiding place. 





» study law, but a singular 


and thousands and thousands of people, were 
truly converted to God, and broke away from the 
dreadful errors and superstitions of Catholicism 
through his means, and the power of the Pope 
was almost destroyed. 

He lived to a good age; and when he was 
about to die, he begged all to bear testimony, 
that he died as he had lived, in the faith he taught. 
He prays most fervently in Latin, “ Jn manus 
tuas commendo spiritum meum, Domine, deus 
veritatis.” Into thy hands, oh Lord God of truth, 
I commit my Spirit!—till suddenly his eyes clos- 
ed, he clasped his hands together, and without a 
struggle, his soul went home to heaven. Thus 
died the * Little Singing Beggar Boy,” the great 
Martin Lutuer. I. F. 3. 
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THE BARREN FIG TREE. 

‘*Mother, 1’m almost discouraged about my 
peach tree. I’ve taken more pains with it than [ 
have with all my roses, and carnations, and tu- 
lips, and yet, they all grow, and there is nothing © 
but leaves on my peach tree; and Lewis lean- 
ed upon his little garden hoe, and as he brushed 
the damp hair from his forehead, he fixed his 
eyes once more on the fruitless branches, which 
cast their shadow upon the flowering shrubs 
that grew beneath. 

‘* What have you done to your tree, Lewis, to 
make it grow?” kindly asked his mother. 

‘‘Done, mother! I have watered it, and dug 
around it, and bent away the branches of that 
great apple tree, so that the sun could shine upon 
it all day; and now I have spent the whole af- 
ternoon in hoeing around it, when if it had only 
grown, I should have got my Sabbath lesson. 
O, dear, I’ve a great mind to cut it down.” 

‘No Lewis; let it be. Now put your hoe 
away, and let us goin. You have but a short 
time to prepare your Sabbath lesson ; and ad 

‘“* Mother, 1 don’t care about my lesson. I 
wish it was Monday, instead of Saturday; it 
seems to me the Sabbath comes so often!” and 
Lewis petulently laid aside his garden tools, and 
followed his mother into the house. Had he seen 
the tear that dimmed her loving blue eye, and 
stole silently down her cheek, he would have 
been sorry he had spoken so lightly of the day 
dearer to her than all others. 

It was evening, and all around was hushed in 
quietness. Lewis sat by the window, watching 
the fluctuating shadows in his little garden. At 
length his father entered. He had patiently lis- 
tened to Lewis’ complaint of his unfruitful tree, 
and now he spread upon the table a large 
picture. 

‘‘Here, my son, is something for you.” 

‘¢O, how beautiful!” eagerly exclaimed Lewis. 

‘There is a tree all covered with leaves and 
blossoms, and there is a man cutting down a 
barren tree, just like my peach tree. Well, that 
will have to go on Monday, for I won’t have it 
spoiling the looks of my garden any longer. 
Father, what is this picture?” 

‘* Lewis, a great many years ago, in the east- 
ern country, was a fertile and beautiful garden. 
The soil was rich, the sun shone clear, and the 
trees were covered with glossy green leaves. 
At the earliest dawn of morning, and as the 
dusky night came on, the watchful gardener 
watered each plant, and every tree. He never 
wearied, and most abundantly was his toil re- 
warded. But there was one tree n which no 
fruit ever grew. The bright su of summer, lay 
smiling upon its branches all the day long; the 
gentle rain moistened its roots, and the dew of 
evening descended upon it. Vain were sun, and 
shower, and evening dew. Untifingly did the 
gardener cultivate the unyielding tree. Vain 
were his labors. His eye rested upon its leafy 
verdure; and the joyous birds built their nests, 








All Europe shook to its centre by his influence, 





and warbled their songs among its shady branches; 
but his heart wearied that such promise should 
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never be realized. For three suceessive years, 
at the end of each summer season, the owner 
had come from a distance, and disappointment 
had succeeded his expectation with regard to the 
yet barren tree. Again he came; and now he 
said to the gardener, ‘“‘ Behold, these three years 
I come, seeking fruit on this fig-tree, and find 
none; cut it down; why cumbereth it the 
ground ?” 

‘‘ And the gardener answered, ' 

‘Let it alone this year also, till I shall dig 
about it; and if it bear fruit, well; and if not, 
then after that, thou shalt cut it down.” 

The father of Lewis paused. For a moment 
the eyes of his boy were earnestly fixed on the 
barren tree; then he said : 

‘‘ Father, I shan’t cut down my peach tree 
this summer.” wins 

‘sMy son, there is a deeper meaning in the 
story I have told you than you have yet learned. 
The garden represents the world. Our Father 
in heaven is its owner. You are one of his 
plants. You have been nourished and watched. 
A mother’s tears and anxieties—a father’s pray- 
ers and hopes—have been added to the sun of 
heaven, and the dew of grace. Lo, these ten 
years has your Maker come seeking fruit. 
What has he found? Have you been an obe- 
dient, dutiful child? Have you loved the Sab- 
bath? Have you sought more than all things 
else to please Jesus? 

“My son, think of this evening’s lesson. 
Never—never forget the barren fig-tree. Bring 
forth fruit here, and hereafter you shall be like 
a tree planted by the rivers of water in the gar- 
den above. The glory of God will shine there, 
and the Lamb lighten forever the fadeless trees 
of the garden of heaven.” 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ELIZABETH ALDRICH. 


Died at West Medway, March 23d, ExvizaBetu 
Auprica, daughter of Capt. Elisha Cutler, aged 
13 years and six months. Seldom are we called 
upon, to record the death of one possessing such 
amiable and interesting traits of character. She 
early manifested an affectionate and obedient 
disposition. To know the wishes of her parents 
was reason sufficient for a prompt compliance 
with them. A short time since, during the ab- 
sence of her mother, some one said to Elizabeth, 
*¢ You need not be so particular to do every thing 
just as your mother said, she will never know 
it.” Her only reply was, “I shall do just as 
she told me.” She manifested the same dispo- 
sition in regard toher Instructors. One of them 
remarked, *‘ no one knew her worth who has not 
been constantly with her.” 

For a long time, she was deeply afflicted with 
an inflammation in her eyes—so much so, as to 
prevent any attention to her studies. This trial 
she bore without the least complaint. After her 
eyes were relieved, she had an attack of sick- 
ness, attended with a most distressing sore mouth, 
which rendered articulation extremely difficult. 
But not a murmuring look or impatient gesture, 
was ever manifested; on the contrary, she would 
smile and appear gratified, whenever her mean- 
ing was comprehended. 

She read her Bible daily, and was in the hab- 
it of retiring for secret prayer. ‘* Often,” says 
her mother, ‘has she come to me to request me 
to pray with her, when nothing had been pre- 
viously said, to induce her to do it.” It is be- 
lieved she loved her Sabbath School. Her teach- 
er remarked, that she manifested an interest in 
her lessons, and her answers were such as show- 
ed she understood them. There was none of 
that lightness which often appears in children, 
but a uniform seriousness, accompanied at times 
with much feeling, when her teacher addressed 
her class on the great concerns of Eternity. 
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Her life terminated very suddenly to herself 
and friends. On Sabbath morning, March 20th, 
she was violently seized with the scarlet fever, 
and from that time until her death was able to say 
but very little. When her mother first commu- 
nicated to Elizabeth her danger, and asked ‘if 
it would all be right, should she now be called 
to die,” she replied, *‘she did not know.” The 
afternoon previous to her death, when question- 
ed by her pastor if she was willing to die, she 
answered in the affirmative. Soon after this in- 
terview, she became very much distressed, and 
was unable to have further conversation with 
her friends. It is believed, however, she under- 
stood her situation, and her countenance contin- 
ued to wear the same lovely, confiding aspect, 
till death closed her eyes, never more to open on 
earthly objects. She died om Wednesday morn- 
ing at 4 o’clock, leaving us gch reason to hope 
that she rests in the bosom of her Saviour. 
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HANNA AND SULAMIT. 
[From Krummacher’s Parables, translated by Professor J. H. Agnew.]} 


In the land of Israel, at the foot of the lovely 
Mount Tabor, lived a widow, named Hanna, 
with her only little daughter, named Sulamit. 
They were very poor, and dwelt in a small hut. 
But their hearts were joyful and serene, and 
their days flowed on peacefully. For they lived 
piously and feared God, and Hanna instructed 
her child in all goodness, and taught Sulamit 
that the love of God causes the plants to spring 
out of the earth, and sprinkles the dew upon 
them, and his sun to shine upon every thing that 
lives, and that he supplies man daily with nu- 
merous blessings. Besides, she narrated to her 
many beautiful stories and doctrines out of the 
holy Scriptures; and while thus engaged, the 
tears stood in her eyes. Then said Sulamit to 
her mother Hanna: Mother, you are crying!— 
But her mother replied with a smile, and said: 
O, my child, His love is greater than the human 
heart can comprehend. 

Thus they oft-times conversed together, and 
as their words, so were their deeds. God bless- 
ed them, however, and their little garden pro- 
duced various fruits, as well as the trees which 
stood around the hut and spread up over the 
roof; so that they were able out of their abun- 
dance to distribute to others also, and to help the 
sick and the needy. Then said Hanna; Seest 
thou, Sulamit, that it is more blessed to give than 
to receive! Oh, happy for us, that we, even from 
our mite, can make an offering, and no one dis- 
dainfully turns away from us. 

Thus they lived, serene and joyful in the quiet 
hut, and they beautified it, and cultivated their 
little garden with great industry. 

But lo! there came a dreadful plague, and 
Hanna was very sick, in bed. Sulamit, too, her 
little daughter, became sick of grief and anxiety. 

Then the mother remarked that she must die, 
and with a smiling aspect and gentle voice, said: 
Dear child, my hour is now at hand, but be not 
distressed, only have confidence. The Father 
above will cause it to be well with thee. These 
were her last words, for slié@hien lost all power 
of speech. 

Sulamit wept bitterly, and kneeled down and 
lifted up her hands and prayed: O, thou 
dear father in heaven, leave to me yet my only 
dear mother! How shallI remain behind alone? 

Thus prayed the little Sulamit, and angels 
bore the petition of the innocent before God in 
heaven. 

Then the morning dawn blushed, and the sun 
arose, and the roseate splendor of the new day 
streamed wild and lovely into the little chamber. 
And Sulamit laid herself down on the bosom of 
her mother to keep her warm.. 

But lo! just then the angel of, death drew 
near on a golden ray of the morning light, and 





released their spirits. So Hanna and Sulamit 
soared aloft, in the splendor of the morning sun, 
to the more beautiful world above. 
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GRANDMOTHER’S CAKES. 

During the last summer a lady who was dis- 
tributing tracts called at one of the houses in 
her district where was a little girl. After leav- 
ing the tract, she said she had been desired to 
request the families in her district to put their 
names to the Temperance pledge. The lady of ~ 
the house replied that both her husband and her- 
self were already members. As the tract dis- 
tributor rose to take her leave, the little girl 
whispered to her mother, ‘I should like to join 
the Temperance Society.” 

Her mother smiled, and said, **Do you think 
you are old enough to understand what it 
means?” : 

‘¢T think I could,” she replied, ‘‘and I never 
mean to drink any thing strong, so I think I 
might have my name put down.” 

Her mother read and explained the pledge to 
her, and wrote the little girl’s name on the pa- 
per—Elizabeth S . 

Nothing further was said about the circum- 
stance ; but a week or two afterwards, Elizabeth 
went to her grandmother’s to spend the day. 
After she had been there a while, her grand- 
mother gave her a piece of nice cake, but just as 
the little girl was going to taste it, she hesitated; 
and when her grandmother looked at her some 
moments after, she was standing with the untast- 
ed cake in her hand. 

‘* Why do you not eat your cake, my dear,” 
said her grandmother ; ‘‘ do not you want it?” 

‘Yes, ma’am; I want it, and should like it 
very much; but I did not know but it had some 
brandy or wine init, and I have joined the Tem- 
perance Society, and so you know I must not 
eat any thing that is made with these things.” 

‘* Well, my dear,” said her grandmother, 
‘‘you need not be afraid to eat this cake, for it 
is temperance cake. I am very glad,” added 
she, ** to see you so mindful of your pledge.” 

Elizabeth bounded off to her play, and ina 
short time, the cake was eaten; and she again 
at her grandmother’s side, whispering, ‘* Please, 
ma’am, give me another piece of your good tem- 
perance cake !”—Youth’s Friend. 








PRAYING WITH THE UNDERSTANDING. 


A few evenings since, I was with my children 
as they were preparing for bed. They kneeled 
to offer their evening prayer; and I observed 
one of my little girls to be very serious and rev- 
erential in her manner, while engaged in this ex- 
ercise of devotion. She rose from her knees, 
and stood by my side a moment without speaking, 
when she said, ‘* Mother, is it wicked to alter the 
Lord’s prayer?” 

“In what way do you mean, my child?” 
said I. 

‘Why, mother,” she replied, ‘I always re- 
peat the Lord’s prayer in the morning and at 
night, besides a prayer of my own words. In 
the morning I say it just as it is; but in the eve- 
ning, instead of saying, “Give us this day our 
daily bread,” I say, ‘* Give us, O Lord; our need- 
ful rest!” I think, if it is not wicked to alter it, 
I would rather say it so, because, when we go 
to bed, we should not say, ‘Give us this day,” 
and at night we want rest, not bread.” : 

Is the child, who is reading this account, as 
careful ‘a8 this little girl was to pray with the 
spirit and with the understanding also! When 
he says, “I pray thee, O Lord, to give me anew 
heart,” does he think what a great gift he is 
asking for—that to have a new heart means to 
have the love of sin taken away, and the love of 
holiness placed in its stead. Does he think that 
he prays for those feelings which God is willing 
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and able to give him, if he asks for them with an 
earnest desire to possess them; and that if God 
does grant his request, he will be owned for his 
child and taken to dwell forever in heaven. Is 
this then a gift to ask for in a careless manner? 
Will he ask for such a gift with less earnestness 
than he would ask his earthly father for a new 
toy?— Jb. 








EDITORIAL. 


CHILDREN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

In Park Street Congregation, Boston, the Children un- 
der 12 years of age have been organized as a Missiona- 
ty Society, and have had several meetings. A gentle- 
man who is very fond of children, and knows how to inter- 
est them in good things, is the President, and conducts 
their meetings, Their Pastor attends, and addresses 
them, and sometimes other Ministers come in and talk to 
them. On one occasion the Nestorian Bishop was 
there, and spoke very kindly to them, He told them how 
much happier they were, than the children in his coun- 
try, and how pleased he was tosee them doing good. 
Each one gives what he pleases to the Missionaries. 
Cards were given to each of the children, with the ques- 
tion, “ Why should I pity the heathen children?” It 
was requested that each one would return the Card, with 
an answer written on it. At the last meeting, the Cards 
were presented, and the answers read. Many of them 
were in substance the same; the following were some 
of the answers : 

Why should I pity the Heathen Children ? 

Because they have no Bible. 

Because they have no Sabbath School. 

Because they have no Ministers. 

Because their Mothers don’t teach them to be good. 

Because they have no Looking- Glass. 

This Jast answer excited a smile—but the President 
told them it had a good meaning. A minister who ad- 
dressed them at a former meeting, told them that they 
should often read the Bible. It was like a Looking 
Glass—it would shew them what their characters were— 
the answer referred to this remark of the minister, and 
meant that the Heathen Children had no Bible to show 
them how bad their characters appeared in the sight of 
God. It may please the children who read the Youth’s 
Companion and feel interested for the Heathen and the 
Missionaries who are among them, if we should inform 
them, that Mr. Green, a Missionary at the Sandwich Is- 
lands, has written several Letters to the readers of this 
little paper, which we shall publish in the new Volume, 
to commence next week. He writes very kindly to the 
Children, and gives interesting descriptions of the Coun- 
try, the Schools and the People. 





—_—__—_. 

Maxms.—When we do any good to others, we do as 
much or more good to ourselves. 

The happiness of man consists in the enjoyment of God. 


Facts.—Weigh not so much what men say, as what 
they prove. 
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PRICES FOR BINDING YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
Subscribers who wish their Volumes bound, can have 
them done, by Mr. Seth Goldsmith, at 81 Cornhill, for 
the following prices :— 


Single Volume, Cloth back, (not lettered) 25 cts. 
Two Vols. in one, “ “ * “ 37 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
This ris published in two Editions, viz :— 
The first Edition of four pages, on a half sheet of Royal pa- 
Per, once a week—52 Nos. in a year. 
he second Edition of eight pages, on a whole sheet of 
al paper, once in two weeks—26 Nos. in a year. The 
¢ on this Edition is one half that of the weekly Edition. 
an iene <4 ae is $1 in advance. 
one address — 
at 25 pen cent, discount, ‘or $5 in advance.—Fifty copies 
ose who wish the Two Weekly, are requested to 
in their order, otherwise the Weekly will ho teat. iis 


Kr A New Volume will commence next week. 








Tatxinc.—The best rules to form a young man are, 
to talk little, to hear much, to reflect alone upon what 
has passed in company, to distrust one’s opinions, end 
value others that deserve it—Sir W. Temple. 
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